“THE QUINCY METHOD.” 


The people and teachers of Quincy, Mass., celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the “ Quincy Movement ” in education April 20 
by meeting in the old Stone Temple. Colonel Porter, the first mayor 
of Quincy, presided, and Dr. William T. Harris, United States com¬ 
missioner of education ; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, dean of philosophy 
in Columbia University; Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor of schools, 
Boston; Orville T. Bright, superintendent of schools in Cook county, 
Illinois; and Colonel Francis W. Parker made addresses. 

The following is the substance of Colonel Parker’s address : 

There was an opportunity, a sensible school board, a board that con¬ 
ducted its affairs upon sound business principles, upon a plan that has 
always, in all times, brought success, a plan that the entire business world 
unqualifiedly indorses. No other plan has or will ever succeed. To appre¬ 
ciate this famous board, it must be compared with other boards of the same 
functions. To have been for forty-six years a teacher of the common schools 
gives one a fair basis for comparison. 

One of the profound mysteries in this world is the marvelous psychological 
change that comes over respectable, intelligent, and otherwise wise laymen 
when they are elected by their fellow-citizens to serve on school committees. 
Persons who would never dream of superintending an electric plant, manag¬ 
ing a railroad, building a bridge over Niagara, leading an army, or command¬ 
ing a ship, enter upon the duties of a school committee with the astonishing 
presumption that they can with safety minister directly to the welfare of 
children, mold society into right living, and shape the destinies of a nation 
by means of common education; that they can make courses of study, select 
teachers, examine pupils, and manage the internal and pedagogical affairs of 
a school system. This prevailing state of affairs would be ridiculous were it 
not so awfully solemn. The presumption of school boards is the acute dis¬ 
tress of the nation ; it is the culmination of bad politics, the very worst 
by-product of democratic evolution. For this presumption millions in money 
are wasted every year, countless children suffer, and free government is 
imperiled. 

The members of the Quincy board of education made up their minds, 
after the most careful and thorough consideration, that they were not equal 
to the task of managing the schools which the good citizens of the town had 
intrusted to their care. 

It is often said that when a school board gives up its authority to an 
expert its duties are ended, that indeed it has nothing further to do. This 
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was by no means true of the Quincy committee. The superintendent was 
given full power to conduct the schools as he thought best. There was, how¬ 
ever, one absolute requirement — he must succeed ; and the committee was 
the judge of success or failure. Previous to 1875 the committee had examined 
yearly the schools in order to ascertain the progress of the pupils ; now they 
proposed to inspect the schools to find out the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
superintendent; and well they did their work. What criterion they had, or 
upon what basis they estimated efficiency, is not known. Probably they esti¬ 
mated the real life of the school, the happiness and earnestness of the chil¬ 
dren, rather than technical details and quantity of book work done. 

The school board’s most important task was to defend the schools and 
the changes in the work of the teachers. 

Good people do not easily alter their ideals of education. I have some¬ 
times thought that theology had the deepest and strongest hold upon the 
human mind, especially in New England ; but that is not true ; educational 
ideas are by far the slowest to change. Noah Webster is mightier than 
Jonathan Edwards, technical grammar than predestination. It is useless for 
anyone who attempts to improve education to complain ; the right way is to 
recognize the situation and make the best of it. Human progress is measured 
by the time it takes for a good idea to get into life. 

The board of education fought many battles, and fought them all with 
great earnestness and wisdom. One battle stands out above all others. The 
battleground was the old Town Hall, which was packed with eager voters. 
Late-comers were obliged to stay outside, although it was a rainy day. Two 
thousand dollars a year seemed an immense sum for the taxpayers to spend 
for a man who walked or rode around from school to school. The leader in 
the campaign against extravagance moved a reduction of the appropriation 
that would cut off the man who amused himself by supervising the schools. 
The motion was carried with a rush. The second town meeting, succeeding 
the first by a few days, was extremely interesting. I shall not attempt to 
describe it — the memory of it always gives me a thrill. It was a battle 
royal for the little ones. I thought of the old days of Otis and Patrick 
Henry. At this meeting a motion was made to reconsider, backed by elo¬ 
quence rarely heard in these days. Only the leader voted against the motion, 
and the original appropriation was carried without a dissenting voice. 

The battle for the common schools is the battle for human liberty, and Quincy 
was fortunate in the defenders of that which lies at the basis of our republic. 

Permit me to interpolate a personal statement. I have been accused of 
fighting battles. It is not true; I never fought a battle, unless trying to teach 
school is fighting. The school committee did all the work of defense, and 
each member was a host in himself. The superintendent was granted the 
entire supervision of the town schools. The choice of teachers and their dis¬ 
missal, the making of the course of study, the examinations, indeed every¬ 
thing that pertains to pedagogy, he relegated to his principals, and they in 
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turn to their teachers. The tyranny of the superintendent consisted in 
demanding that every teacher should become free through self-effort. 

The onus of all things disagreeable, such as the dismissal of teachers, the 
board took upon itself, merely asking the superintendent to make sugges¬ 
tions, which were sufficient for action. It gave generously an efficient sup¬ 
port at all times ; it did not hesitate to criticise, advise, or suggest. The first 
annual report was written under the frank and wise criticism of the commit¬ 
tee ; it was rewritten several times. The command was : “ Make the people 
understand what you are doing.” Through forty-six years I have never 
found another such efficient school committee. 

The new superintendent had an immense faith in the possibilities of 
human growth by means of education, a faith which has grown with his years 
and is now stronger than ever. He had also a great faith in free govern¬ 
ment, brought about by educating children into freedom through self-activity. 
The battle for freedom, he thought, is not to be fought out in cruel, bloody 
wars, not by armies and navies, but in the common-school room, the camp 
and training ground for citizenship. The lessons of the Civil War were to 
him lessons that taught how such awful horrors may be prevented by education. 

Such faith led naturally to a spirit of work, of struggle, of research, of 
open-mindedness, for the truth. He had instinctively an all-controlling love 
for children and a strong desire to help them to good lives. Twenty-one 
years in the common schools as a teacher, including three years in country 
schools and three as principal of a normal school, had taught him very thor¬ 
oughly the fact that he knew very little about the art of all arts. Every book 
upon education, printed in English, was on his shelves, but in them was scant 
knowledge of how to teach an American school. 

I will not attempt to describe the educational situation in New England. 
One fact illustrates it fully : A diligent search was made on the rich and 
loaded shelves of Boston booksellers. One educational work, and one only, 
was found, a second-hand copy of Currie’s Grammar School Education. Do 
not misunderstand. Very much had been done in building up the common 
school. Most school systems were thoroughly organized. That of Boston 
has furnished the pattern of organization for all time. There were excellent 
teachers, noble, disinterested men and women ; but naturally tradition con¬ 
trolled, and there was a general, though unconscious, belief that most things 
in education were fixed and finished. Among thoughtful people, however, 
there were grave doubts as to the profitable expenditure of school moneys. 

The superintendent had an overwhelming desire to find out what was 
true and what false, what should be eliminated and what brought into 
the lives of the children. He longed for an opportunity to study with 
thoughtful teachers, to study children in order to ascertain that which was 
best adapted to them. There was not one question of progress about which 
he was fully decided, except to study education with the right attitude 
toward genuine development He found thoughtful teachers, some of whom 
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had been doubting and studying for years, others who were ready to put 
themselves into the work with hearty zeal. The teachers—forty-two, I think, 
in number—formed a faculty for the study of education. The superintendent 
led them as best he could, getting from them far more than he gave. The 
authority he had received he relegated to them, and in return demanded 
close study, original thought, creation, observation, reformation, and inde¬ 
pendence. The teachers’ meetings were the central means of movement. 
The superintendent trudged from school to school, watching the teachers, 
criticising them personally, holding conferences, and discussing questions. 
He taught in every class, over and over again, not by any means because he 
was a model, but because he wished to learn how to teach. It was exhilirat- 
ing, delightful work, though filled with errors and doubts, crude, unformed, 
experimental, but withal progressive. He found genius among the teachers. 
One among the best has gone to her reward; she was a native of Quincy and 
a child of truth. There were very few teachers who failed of reelection. 
They tried, they struggled with the problems; some failed, but most suc¬ 
ceeded. They were ever ready to take and use criticism, ever ready to 
acknowledge failure and to look for better things. I shall never forget them, 
that little band of heroes. I see them now, facing the children and the 
eternal questions. 

What has been accomplished ? I should be most happy this day to clear 
up some common errors that have crept into the general judgment. There 
never was a Quincy method or a Quincy system, unless we agree to call the 
Quincy method a spirit of study, and the Quincy system one of everlasting 
change. A method in teaching means to most people a certain way of doing 
things, a way fixed and finished ; something that has a beginning and an 
end; something rounded, routinish, and efficient; a panacea, like a patent 
medicine, that may be applied with unfailing results. Method in this sense 
is the common and awful delusion of the present day. With the artist teacher 
method is the way he or she reaches an ideal. Therefore, method is entirely 
personal, ever changing, ever improving. Insight, elimination, improvement, 
are the elements of upward and onward movements. We, the teachers of 
Quincy as a faculty, wrestled with the greatest problem ever given to man. 
The faculty and its meetings brought inspiration, enthusiasm, help, and each 
teacher applied, in his or her own way, the things found developing personality 
and, therefore, personal ability. 

Those who seek for some special and peculiar method or device in the 
Quincy movement will never find it. Faith, ideal spirit, explain all that 
pertains to our success, whatever that success may be. The outcome was 
what may always be expected under similar circumstances—progressive 
movement. If you ask me to name the best of all in results, I should say, 
the more humane treatment of little folks. We tried to teach them, “not as 
children or as pupils, but as human beings.” Each child has his own indi¬ 
viduality, his stream of thought, his desires, his hopes and fears, his grief 
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and joy. In school the child has too often a separate stream of thought, or 
a stagnant pool, totally separate from his real life. A child should have one 
life, wholesome and complete, and the home life and the school life should 
each supplement the other. However loving a teacher may be, the method 
of teaching rarely discloses a deep sympathy, which is the best there is in 
any teacher. We tried to make the children happy, so happy that they 
should love to go to school. The rod was well-nigh banished. The doctrine 
of total depravity will have much to answer for in the day of judgment. 
Flogging is the direct result of the belief that the child is innately bad, and 
must be whipped into goodness. 

We knew that the child is good, if he has a chance, an environment of 
goodness. This knowledge came to us from actual experience. One beauti¬ 
ful incident threw a flood of light upon the child’s soul. Little Bumpus, who 
was blind, entered Mrs. Follett’s class of six-year-olds. Without suggestion, 
the dear little folks put their arms around him and said: “ We’ll help you.” 
Humanity begets humanity. Children long for something to do, and they 
love right-doing far more than they love wrong-doing. 

The systematic cultivation of selfishness by bribery — per cents., material 
rewards, and prizes — was banished. The dark clouds were cleared away, 
and a higher motive, a nobler ideal, came into view. The humane treatment 
of children cannot be brought about by any particular method. It must 
spring from a deep sympathy, backed by courage and skill. The old- 
fashioned, stiff, unnatural order was broken up. The torture of sitting per¬ 
fectly still with nothing to do was ruled out, and in came an order of work, 
with all the whispering and noise compatible with the best results. The 
child began to feel that he had something to do for himself, that he was a 
member of society, with the responsibilities that accompany such an important 
position. 

I might end this description here, for I have told all that is essential. 
But there are mistaken opinions to correct, opinions that have done much 
harm. For one thing, we did not banish text-books; we added to them; 
change, not banishment, was the order. It was the custom for pupils to read 
through in a year one little book that a bright, well-taught child can read 
from end to end in a few hours, providing always that he is not disgusted 
with the contents. They learned the book, often by heart, from their older 
brothers and sisters; they could say every word, chant it, sing it, repeat it in 
their sleep, behold it in nightmares. It did not require much wisdom, or 
even common-sense, to furnish the children with all the best literature then 
published. The committee appropriated $500 for children’s reading, and 
I spent it as best I could. I packed the precious freight of new books 
into an express wagon and drove from school to school, taking up books and 
furnishing fresh sets. The flood of literature for schools we have now is not 
twenty-five years old. The introduction of so-called supplementary reading 
now well-nigh universal, was then exceptional. 
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The spelling-book was laid upon the shelf. Spelling was learned by the 
Quincy children in the same way that the human race learns to talk — by 
writing correctly and continually. Language was learned as it always must 
be learned — by using it correctly. Technical rules came in where needed. 
The alphabetic method was consigned to oblivion in obedience to commands 
from the highest educational authorities. The outcry against this defiance 
of nature had gone up for hundreds of years. 

Learning by heart condensed and desiccated statements in geogra¬ 
phy and history was to some extent eliminated. Geography began with 
the real earth, and “mud pies” were introduced. I remember an old 
beehive stand just back of the Coddington School. The stand furnished 
tolerably good legs and framework. The top had been taken off and a 
molding table put thereon. With sand and images of continents we imitated 
the bees. 

The committee said, “Three R’s only,” and I echoed it, with the mental 
reservation that some day, please God, the children should have better 
nutrition than formal teaching. They should have the great book of the 
Creator, and learn from it that “day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” A naturalist took the principalship of the 
Willard School. He brought specimens of stuffed birds. One day Charles 
Francis Adams and G. Stanley Hall were visiting the school. On request, 
the principal brought in a stuffed duck which the pupils had never seen. I 
asked the children (it was the third grade) to write about the duck. They 
went at it with a will, and their slates were soon filled with good writing, 
correct spelling, and withal excellent thought. The visitors watched the 
work with interest. Mr. Adams turned to me and said: “You are teaching 
natural history.” “ No,” I replied, “this is language.” So it was, with a bit 
of thought behind it. 

The criticism was made on all sides: “ The children are amused and 
happy; they love to go to school; but do they learn ? Can they spell ?” And 
so on. Many of you may recall the Norfolk county examination. George A. 
Walton (no better man could be found), under the direction of the Norfolk 
school committee, examined the schools of the county, town by town. The 
examination was in the so-called essentials, the three R’s, geography, and 
history. John Quincy Adams gave $500 to have specimens of penmanship, 
number work, and composition lithographed. The results were published 
in a pamphlet. Figures gave the per cents., town by town. The towns were 
lettered A, B, C, etc., so that no one knew the particular town so lettered. 
The pamphlet created a sensation. Many declared that the examination 
was not fair. They were astonished at the results. Later on an edition of 
the report came out, with the names of the towns given in full. Quincy had 
by far the highest per cent, and led in everything except mental arithmetic, 
and in that it stood third or fourth. This is the first time, so far as I know, 
that the foregoing statement has ever been made in public. 
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We learned that children may be happy, may love to go to school, may 
never have a prize, reward, or per cent., and still learn. In fact, the reason 
why students manage to escape knowledge is that knowledge and skill are 
made the sole aims and bribery the means of learning. 

I might fill hours recalling the memories of Quincy and its schools, but to 
what end? The apparent success of the movement is easily explained. 
There was the opportunity, a faith, a spirit of work, an enthusiasm, to find 
better things for God’s little ones. The outcome cannot be explained by 
methods, devices, and systems, by tricks of the trade, or by particular ways 
of doing things. What we did in Quincy was nothing new; it came directly 
from the great authorities in education. What we did is now well-nigh uni¬ 
versal ; but the mere following of authority, however good, does not always 
count for progress; repetition of devices does not necessarily bring improve¬ 
ment. 

We stand today at the beginning of an educational movement that means 
the salvation of the world, and its elements are faith, spirit, open-mindedness, 
and work. The teachers are not responsible for what wrong ideas may exist, 
nor can school committees be justly blamed. The common school was born 
of the people, it is supported by the people, and its faults are found in the 
people. The people must demand, and they will receive ; they must knock, 
and it shall be opened unto them. We are bound by tradition, by mediaeval 
ways, and deeply rooted prejudice. The good that has been done is simply 
a foretaste of what is to come. Our ideals are low. The future demands an 
education into free government, a strictly American education, an education 
to meet the demands of these times, with their world-problems that are 
weighing us down, and the ever-increasing duties of citizenship. I repeat, 
not by the guns of a Dewey or the battalions of Roberts or Kruger must 
these problems be worked out, but in the common school, where the quiet, 
devoted, studious, skillful teacher works out the nature and laws of life, 
complete living, and the righteousness that is to be. 
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